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ne e eDu bist ein freundlicher Jiingling undhast auch eine Art, mit deinen 
hiibschen, ja schdnen Augen schleierig in eine Weite zu blicken, da du von 
Trdiumen sprichst, dass wir beinahe Vertrauen fassen kénnten in deine F&hig- 
keit uns auszuhelfen, Bei allerdem aber ist es doch zweierlei, zu trdéumen 
und Tradume zu deuten!" 

nSagt das nicht," erwiderte er. ,Sagt es nicht ohne weiteres}! Mit der 


Trdumerei mOchte es wohl ein Rundes und Ganzes sein, worin Traum und Deutung 
zusammengehéren und der Trdumer und Deuter nur scheinbar Zweie und unver- 


tauschbar, in Wirklichkeit aber vertauschbar und geradezu Ein und Derselbe. 


sind, denn sie machen zusammen das Ganze aus. Wer da tradumt, der deutet 
auch, und wer da deuten will, der muss getrdumt haben. ... Im Grunde aber 
und von Natur ist jedermann seines Traumes Deuter, und nur aus Eleganz lisst 
er sich mit der Deutung bedienen, Ich will euch das Geheimnis der Tréumerei 
verraten: die Deutung ist frtiher als der Traum, undwir trfumen schon aus der 
Deutung. Wie k&me es auch sonst, dass der Mensch es ganz wohl weiss, wenn 
der Deuter ihn falsch deutet, und dass er ruft: ,Pack dich, du Stiimper! Ich 


will einen anderen Deuter haben der mir Wahrheit deutet3'..." 


— Thomas Mann 


Joseph, der Erndhrer 
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Notes, Comments, and Correspondence. « »« e 2 “Pandora's Box: Persistent Fantasies as 


"Autopsy on Solness," 
by Harry Bergholz. . . 2? 


Born at Berlin, Germany, in 1908, Harry 
Bergholz came to this country in 1947 af- 
ter having obtained his doctor's degree 
(Berlin, 1933) and having taught first in 
England (at Charterhouse) ami in Switzere 
land (at Lausanne). From 1948 to 1957 he 
was amember of the Department of Germanic 
Languages and Literatures at the Univer= 
sity of Michigan, where he was in charge 
of the courses in Scandinavian literatures. 
At present he is Chief Bibliographer at the 


University of Nort Carol Lib 
He is the author o 


mumerous contributions to periodicals both 
here and abroad. The latest of these is 


a "Forschungsbericht" on the literature 
devoted to the contemporary Austrian poet, 
Josef Weinheber, published in Deutsche 


Vierteljahrsschrift fiir Literaturwissen- 
bhatt Geistesgeschichte, 51, 557-579 


L957} 


Themes in the Plays of Jean Anouilh," 
by Eleanor B, Manheim. « « « « « o © 


The present deviation from the policy of 
this journal not to publish contributions 
from its own Editors arises from the pau- 
city of serious criticism, especially of 
criticism based on psychodynamic inter- 
pretation, on this important contemporary 
dramatist. The author studied at Columbia 
University, with occasional sojourns in 
Geneva a Lausanne, and at l'Kcole Libre 
des Hautes Etudes in New York. She gave 
up a career as teacher of French in 1949, 
and has since devoted her time to graduate 
study in French literature of the eight- 
eenth century, to her duties as Associate 
Editor of this journal, and to the main- 
tenance of the well-being and comfort of 
the Editor. It should be added that this 
contribution is published solely on the 
responsibility of the Editor, and not of 
the Editorial Committee. 
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Book Reviews . 


It was our intention to include in our 
last issue two reviews of Lesser's Fiction 
and the Unconscious, one by a ps ychoana- 
lyst, the other by a literary scholar and 
critic. The former contribution was duly 
received and published (VII, 4, 56-57), 
but the latter was received too late for 
inclusion in that issue and is therefore 
published now. It is by Leslie J. Fied- 
ler of Montana State University. To ac- 
complish our original purpose, it should 
be read in conjunction with Dr. Kanzer's 
prior review. 


Arthur Wormhoudt's Hamlet's Mouse Trap 
is reviewed by Glenn H,. ayney of the 
— Department of Wayne State Univer- 


List of Books Received « ee elF 
With brief comments on some of them. 


Bibliography (XXIX). eon 


Offprints, contributions and items from 
recent journals. 


ANNOUNCEMENTS, NOTES, AND CORRESPONDENCE 


* At a recent meeting of the P. E. N. Club, 
the subject discussed was "Psychoanalysis and 
the Writer." Participants included David 
Beres, Rollo May, and W. H. Auden. 


* The Association for Applied Psy hoanalysis 
will sponsor an open discussion- meeting on 
Friday evening, May16, 1958, at the New York 
Academy of Medicine, 2 East 103rd Street. 
The participants will be Harry Slochower and 
Edmund Bergler; the chairman, Mark Kanzer. 
Dr. Slochower's approach will be in line with 
his recent writings on the myth- pattern in 
literature, stressing the function of the 
ego in artistic creation. Dr. Bergler will 
apply his analyses of the writer to the end- 
product of the writer's work, the artistic 
creation. The meeting will begin at 8 p. m. 
Sparks will no doubt fly shortly thereafter. 


* <A series of interdisciplinary symposia on 
Creativity has been going on at the Michigan 
State University campus since last January. 
Eight meetings have been held thus far; the 
final one will be held on Friday, May 16, 
from 10:10 a. m. to 12 noon in the Music Au- 
ditorium at the University. The final speak- 
er will be Henry A. Murray of Harvard; his 
subject, "Vicissitudes of Creativity." Re- 
ports from readers who attended any or all 
of these meetings will be most welcome, 


* Since many of our readers do not regularly 
receive or read The ACLS Newsletter, we call 
attention to a recen sting o scholarly 
publications, oldand new, which might be in- 
terested in receiving contributions in our 
special field: 


The University of Tennessee now 
sponsors Tennessee Studies in the Hu- 
manities. O. 1 was Professor Grit- 
fin's "How to Misread Faulkner," no- 
ticed by us in VII, 1, 12.] The pub- 
lication will appear annually, with 
ten or twelve papers in each issue. 
Althougha majority of these will come 
from the University itself, the edi- 
tors invite outside contributions as 
well, "The prime aim is that they be 
studies of literature or of literary 
milieu." 


The University of Houston has spon- 
sored Forum, a quarterly, since 1956. 
The pu cation has as its avowed aim 
an attempt "to penetrate the barriers, 
imagined or real, which separate the 
academic world from the lay community." 
The magazine's program is "cross-dis- 
ciplinary." 


Another interdisciplinary journal, 
now in a new printed format, is The 


Mississippi published “at 
ississippi State College. 

The University of North Dasaota has 
revived the North Dakota Quarterly. 


* Closer to homeis the newly-founded young- 
er (or should it be wi cg to — 
due's phenomenal Modern ictio Studies. 
Fiction in Transition (1880-1920) 
pu shed its Volume T, Numberl, late in 
under the editorship of Helmut E. Gerber. 
An outgrowth of the Conference on the "New 
Realists" held forthe first time at Madison, 
Wisconsin, in September, 1957, this new semi- 
annual journal fills the ever-broadening gap 
between "Victorian" and "contemporary" stud- 
ies. Professor Gerber writes in his state- 
ment of editorial policy: "Articles should 
preferably be critical analyses of individual 
novels or groups of novels, reviews of books 
dealing with some aspect of the period from 
about 1880 to 1920 or with an individual au- 
thor, or studies of the writings about an 
individual author published during a fairly 
extensive period. I do not pretend to know 
what ‘short' means, but my guess is that it 
means such length as space in an individual 
number permits." Has anyone a psycho-literary 
study of Galsworthy, E.M. Forster, or George 
Moore, for example, as an interdisciplinary 
treat for friend Gerber? 


* Finally, we have received a request ina 
letter from our member ami contributor, Don- 
ald Roberts, who will be remembered for his 
recent paper on Swift: 


- - eAmong other things, I have gotten 
into the problem of the trance state, 
and the physiological problem of con- 
sciousness in general. Of course this 
branch of psychology is only just a- 
borning, and one could hardly say it 
is in a state where applications to 
aesthetic problems could be readily 
made. However, I think I can already 
see that it offers, or will offer, a 
clue tothe symbolization process which 
is central in art, and particularly 
modern art and literature. Maybe you 
remember my suggesting to you that 
Freudian psychology does not give us 
the full answer there. I would be in- 
terested to know if anyone else in 
the L&P group is working in this area 
of inquiry. 
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AUTOPSY ON SOLNESS 


In Norway and elsewhere, the fiftieth ane 
niversary of Ibsen's death in 1906 occasioned 
a considerable number of commemorative arti- 
cles, speeches, celebrations, and perform- 
ancese In all cases, the underlying motive 
was the same, namely to prove that the crea- 
tions of the dramatist have remained fully 
alive and that Ibsen is far from being fore 
gotten. 


Although the present paper might impress 
some as merely commemorative also, its true 
purpose is different. At any rate, I shall 
not concern myself with the entire lifework 
of Ibsen=——I shall restrict my attention to 
one single play, THE MASTER BUILDER, and us- 
ing this asatypical example, I wish to show 
how successive generations of critics and 
commentators have reacted to it. It is they 
—to elucidate the metaphor of this paper's 
title—who have conducted acontinuous autop- 
sy on Solness, ever after he fell to his 
death in1892 from the tower of his new house. 
One after another they have investigated 
afresh the evidence which Ibsen‘s play has 
furnished, and they have tried to establish 
the nature, the causes, and the meaning of 
the tragedy of Solness, proposing each in 
turn a more or less original interpretation 
of the drama. 


The present paper is not meant as yet an- 
other such interpretation. I rather intend 
to give a general survey of the critical re- 
ception of THE MASTER BUILDER. However, it 
is my contention that such a survey can do 
more than merely furnish material for an in- 
teresting chapter in the history of modern 
literary criticismor of recent trends in ine 
tellectual development. As I see it, such a 
survey must first of all constitute an essen- 
tial part of any literary scholar's new read- 
ing of Ibsen's THEMASTER BUILDER. It is, so 
to speak, the prerequisite for any new inter- 
pretation. This statement takes for granted 
@ more general premise, and I feel that I 
shuld not proceed before being more explicit. 


This premise is that no work of art which 
is truly alive can be considered complete 
the moment its author has put the finishing 
touch to it. It lives on after it has been 
communicated to an audiepce, and its contin- 
uous communication with the world, with its 
successive audiences, forms an integral part 
of it. For the student of literature not any 
one of the previously or newly offered inter 
pretations of a given work should represent 
the last word about it. Rather should he 
start out tosynthesize the successive layers 
of critical appraisal because they consti- 
tute, in their entirety, the full manifesta- 
tion of its existence. 


Thus, HAMLET is not just what Shakespeare 
wrote. For the student of literature it must 
today be Shakespeare's text and the manifold 
critical attempts to account for it. 


Similarly with Ibsen's THE MASTER BUILDER 
—although, of course, the layers of critical 
appraisal are in this case considerably fewer. 


However, the numberof published critiques 
devoted to this play of Ibsen's is already 
astonishingly large, and we find among the 
authors not a few illustrious names. Nature 
ally, not all the various interpretations’ 


‘somewhat related." 


are independent of one another, nor do they 
always presenta strikingly original approach. 
There is unquestionably a good deal of repe- 
tition and overlapping. 


Up to the present, four major strata of 
critical approach to Ibsen's play are easily 
discernible if we disregard an initial stage 
which is probably best characterized by the 
word "bafflement,." 


To give anexample typical of critics' be- 
wilderment inthe face of THE MASTER BUILDER, 
there was the reviewer who summarized the 
contents of the play in the following manner: 
all the major characters in it are somewhat 
crazy, withthe possible exception of the old 
family doctor; and even he cannot be altoge- 
therinhis right mind since he does not seem 
to notice the craziness of the others. 


The first of the four meaningful strata 
which I propose to distinguish can be desig- 
nated as that of biographical interpretation, 
the second as psychological, the third as 
philosophical—religious, the fourth as sty-=- 
listic. 


The order in which these strata here ap- 
pear corresponds to the numberofcritics and 
commentators who have adopted each respective 
approach; and it is alsomgenerally speaking= 
the chronological order in which these ap- 
proaches have manifested themselves. It is 
not implied, however, thatthe first of these 
approaches has been superseded by the second, 
and this one in turnis being canceled by the 
third, etc. To some extent, they have co- 
existed from the beginning and continue to 
do so. 


It will become clear as this survey pro- 
ceeds that each of these four approaches il- 
lumines a particular sphere of Ibsen's play 
and that none can well be spared if we wish 
to understand as on pha | as possible the 
work on all its various levels and in all 
its implications. 


The approach which up to the present has 
been chosen by the greatest number of critics 
is the biographical approach, It can be said 
tobe typified inthe extreme by Ibsen's Amer- 
ican biographer, A. E. Zucker, who actually 
called his life of the dramatist: HENRIK 
IBSEN———THE MASTER BUILDER. 


However, Professor Zucker has had a good 
many predecessors and followers—chiefly, as 
may be expected, among the biographers (like 
Edmund Gosse, ‘Gerhard Gran, Halvdan Koht, 
and Roman Woerner), and among the systematic 
commentators (like .0tto Heller, Brian W. 
Downs, and Hmil Reich), or among the writers 
of introductions to the play Ciike William 
Archer, Didrik Arup Seip, Paul Schlenther, 
and Pierre-Georges La Chesnais). 


In the aggregate, the biographical inter 
preters are characterized by the endeavor to 
identify persons who possibly served as mod- 
els for the dramatis personae and to relate 
Ibsen's personal experiences to certain epi- 
sodes in the play. They were fortunate in 
being able to point out the dramatist's own 
admission, "Solness and myself are of course 
Taking this cue, they 


have emphasized the parallelism which exists 
between the three= stage development of Sol- 
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ness' career and that of Ibsen. They have 
equated Solness' progress from cmrch-build= 
ing to housing-projects to castles in the 
air with Ibsen's from philosophical-religious 
poems (like BRAND and PER GYNT) to his so- 
cial problem plays and finally to his sym- 
bolic dramas. 


Solness, caught between the exacting ad- 
miration and, on the other hand, the hostil- 
ity of the new generation, was seen as a re=- 
flection of Ibsen's own fate; famous and 
feted one day, attacked and ridiculed on the 
next (as by Knut Hamsun in 1891). Much has 
been made of Ibsen's oldeage friendships with 
several young ladies, suchas Hmilie Bardach, 
Hildur Andersen, Helene Raff, who (like some 
others) are said tohave served as prototypes 
for Hilde Wangel in the play. 


A possible rift between Ibsenandhis wife 
Susannah, the marriage of their son Sigurd 
to one of Bjérnson's daughters, the re-ap- 
pearance of Laura Kieler whose story had once 
furnished the plot for A DOLL'S HOUSE, Ibsen's 
letter to his sister about the great fire 
which destroyed their birthplace and every- 
thing elseintheir native city of Skien—all 
these avenues have been well explored. More- 
over, it can be expected that future bio- 
graphical interpreters will exploit new ma- 
terial that has come to light more recently; 
@. @-, Ibsen's correspondence concerning Do- 
rothea Falsen, and Bergliot Ibsen's memoirs 
THE THREE, 


Interesting as the facts gathered by the 
biographical interpreters often are, they 
leave unsatisfied those readers who desire 
to evaluate the play as a work of art or to 
understand the action in it more fully. At 
this juncture, the psychological approach 
seemed to offer itself to some as a prefer- 
able and more fruitful alternative. I again 
single out one interpreter as exemplifying 
this particular approach and find none more 
suitable than Hermann J, Weigand with his 
book of 1925, THE MODERN IBSEN. Admittedly, 
Weigand here makes the impression of a nov- 
ice and amateur in the fields of psychology 
and psychoanalysis, particularly if he is 
compared with others in this group, Leo Kap 
lan, for instance, Viva Schatia, or Clara 
Stuyver. Nevertheless, as a whole, Weigand's 
interpretation is a good deal more convincing, 
and impressive than theirs. 


The psychological interpreters——all of 
whom make some use, with varying degrees of 
skill, of Freudian methods——perceive the play 
first of all as a case study of Solness' ab- 
normality. It is of minor significance that 
Weigand defines it as paranoia, Schatia as 
an involutional melancholia, and others still 
differently. By paying careful attention to 
all the indications supplied by Ibsen con- 
cerning Solness' youth and early development, 
his peculiarities and inconsistencies, these 
interpreters have undoubtedly rendered the 
character of Ibsen's hero more generally com- 
prehensible. Their analytic approach has 
also proved highly valuable for an under 
standing of Hilde Wangel's strange personale- 
ity as well as for the light thrown on such 
puzzling symbols as that of the tower and 
Aline's nine dolls. However, the psycholog- 
ical approach has not yet been fully exe 
ploited: where for instance is the psycho- 
logical interpretation of THE MASTER BUILDER 
as a tragedy of ageing? 


But even if these interpretations were 
more numerous and covered all the areas which 
could be thought legitimately to belong here, 
there would still be certain spheres of Ibe 
sen's plays, am highly significant ones, 
which would remain unprobed. For example, 
it would be hard to explain why this case 
study in abnormal psychology had to be pre- 
sented in dramatic form—why this drama cone 
tinues to fascinate, and to fascinate even 
those who have no interest whatever in ab- 
normal psychology. 


On a more universal level is the third ap- 
proach, which might be called philosophicale- 
religious. The interpreters who have adopted 
it are few; only two need to be mentioned, 
because they alone exhibit in their writings 
a definite preponderance of this outlook. 
Rather inexplicably, both have remained with- 
out proper recognition by the main body of 
Ibsen scholarship in Hurope as well as here. 
The first is Josef Collin with his book of 
41910: HENRIK IBsieN, HIS WORK, HIS WORLD VIaW, 
HIS LIFE, This is still today one of the 
best full-length monographs on Ibsen; and in 
his chapter on THE MASTER BUILDER, Collin 
definitely anticipates some of the findings 
of the most outstanding representative in 
this group. 


I am referring to Ludwig Binswanger and 
his short book of 1949 entitled HENRIK IBSEN 
AND THE PROBLEM OF SELF—REALIZATION IN ART, 
which is almost entirely devoted toa detailed 
discussion of THE MASTER BUILDER. There are 
several reasons why Binswanger's book has 
not found due recognition among literary 
scholars. 


The principal one is probably that he be- 
longs to another discipline: psychiatry, In 
that field Binswanger has long been consid- 
ered an outstanding expert; however, this 
Swiss doctor is remarkable for several other 
things. At one time he was a favorite stu- 
dent of Freud, later becoming the master's 
collaborator and personal friend. As he ma- 
tured, however, his philosophical bent mani- 
fested itself ever more strongly, progres- 
sively dissociating him from certain of his 
earlier convictions. He felt chiefly at- 
tracted by the contemporary European schools 
of anthropological ontology and has drawn 
particularly close to Martin Heidegger. Thus 
he has come to expound his own brand of psy- 
choanalysis, which goes by the name of "Da- 
seinsanalyse" and may be defined, in broadly 
approximate manner, as an existentialist 
mentai therapy built primarily on certain of 
Freud's analytical methods, 


Binswanger's book on Ibsen must be read 
with the understanding that his objective is 
not literary criticism, but an exposition of 
one part of his psychoanalytic theory. His 
main purpose is here to demonstrate, on the 
exauple of Ibsen's Solness, the Binswangerian 
concept of "Verstiegenheit." Still, the stu- 
dnet of literature who will take the trouble 
to enter into Binswanger's manner of thinking 
cannot fail to gain a greatly deepened in- 
sight into the nature of Ibsen's art—-in THE 
MASTER BUILDER and elsewhere, 


Forbidding as it will appear, the attempt 
must be made to summarize Binswanger's highly 
compressed analysis amd indicate what his 
principal results mean for the student of 
literature. Binswanger interprets the drama 
as being acted out, simultaneously and in 
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astonishingly artful co-ordination, on four 
different levels: religious, daemonic-super- 
stitiuos, erotic, am existential. His read- 
ing of Solness' character stresses the point 
that the master builder throughout his career, 
instead of using his own initiative, has re- 
lied on extraneous factors to be carried to 
the top——thus also in the incident which 
brings about his destruction. 


Binswanger concentrates his attention on 
SBolness! ideological development and sees 
it culminate in two crises: the one at Ly- 
sanger, ten years before the opening of the 
Play's action, and a new one represented by 
Solness' second climbing of the tower. Bins- 
wanger causes us to understand the master 
builder's way through life as something in- 
evitable and at the same time stirringly 
tragic. Hilde ‘iangel's function in the drama 
is interpreted as being primarily that of 
anamnesis, asthe stimulator of recollection. 


What Binswanger has not done in his study 
and what he could not be expected to do, but 
what can be easily envisaged in his perspec- 
tive, is to attribute a wider, so-to-speak 
symbolic significance to the fate of Ibsen's 
protagonist. We would thus perceive it, be- 
yond the plane of individual psychology, as 
a felicitous image of the creative artist's 
changing role in our civilization. Has it 
not developed, as with Solness, from _ the 
service of God and the church, toward an ir- 
religious, communal, utilitarian function? 
And haven't numerous creative artists——dis- 
satisfied with the drabness of preponderantly 
materialistic aims and yet unwilling to turn 
back to the religious service function of art 
—sought for an outlet in purposeless ab- 
stractionism, though insisting at the same 
time onthe best materials and perfect crafts-= 
manship? Certainly there is in this general 
development a striking analogy to Solness' 
final dream of building castles in the air=— 
especially so when we note his qualification 
that they are tobeerectéd "oo a firm found- 
ation. 


Because Binswanger's study, and with it 
the best of philosophical-religious analysis, 
has remained incomprehensibly neglected, I 
have thought it desirable to draw special 
attention to it. There is much less to say 


about the fourth approach, stylistic inter- 
pretation. Until now it has been very little 
used and, whenused, not effectively nor con- 
vincingly. Only two representatives can be 
properly said to belong here: Thomas R. Price, 


whose essay, "Solness, A Study of Ibsen's 
Dramatic Method," dates back to 16593; and 
Fritz Neumann's circumstantial study (by far 
the longest analysis of THE MASTER BUILDER 
that exists)——it appeared in 1923. 


Though quite different in all other re- 
spects, both are based on a very close and 
faithful reading of Ibsen's text. Price's 
attempt was from the outset doomed to faile- 
ure because he insisted on pressing THE liAS-= 
TiR BUILDER into the Procrustean bed of Are 
istotle's theory of classical drama. Fritz 
Neumann, in spite of his zgreat admiration 
for this work of Ibsen's, has actually not 
succeeded in opening up new and essential 
insights into it. His critical values are 
too confused to bring the work for us to a 
richer amd fuller life. 


After tracing the main currents of criti- 
cal reaction to THE MASTER BUILDER, we are 
rive at two principal conclusions. First, 
the four different levels of approach which 
we have been able to distinguish here clearly 
fit in with what we know of Ibsen criticism 
as a whole. Unexplored tracts and deficien- 
cies have been pointed out, and indications 
have been given as to where future interpret- 
ers might be advised to turn their attention. 


Second, another observation will have also 
emerged from this survey. For the older Ib- 
sen's art, THE MASTER BUILDER has unmistak- 
ably become the focal center of critical 
scrutinyse This play has assumed a role sim- 
ilar to and hardly less significant than the 
one played by PEER GYNT and BRAND in the ana- 
lysis of Ibsen's earlier drama. 


The critical study of Solness can leave 
us in no doubt: there is no corpse here. The 
play continues to be fully alive as a work 
of art and a challenge for any »cpen-minded 
audience, 


Harry Bergholz 

Louis R. Wilson Library 
University of North Carolina 
Chapel Hill, N. C. 


NOTE: Bibliographical references for AUTOPSY ON SOLNESS willbe found on page 


16 (the last page) of this issue. 


For an account of the author's presentation 


of this paper at the 1956 MLA Meeting and for an earlier listing of some of the 
bibliographical references which accompanied it at that time, see L&P, VII, l, 


PPe 2 amd le. 


** Last-minute announcement: The National 
Psychological Association for Psychoanalysis 
will sponsor a Conference on Fsychoanalysis 
and the Image of lan, to be hetd on sunday 
afternoon, May “18, from 2:00 to 5:00 p. m. 


in the Grand Ballroom of the waldorf-aAstoria 
Hotel in New York City. The Conference, 


which will honor Dr. Theodor Reik on his sev- 


entieth birthday, will feature three papers 
of particular interest tous: "Psychoanalysis 
end the Hystory of lian" by Herbert Marcuse, 
"Psychoanalysis and Contemporary Ljterary 
Culture" by Alfred Kazin, and concluding re- 
marks on the theme of the entire Conference 
by Benjamin Nelson. aAamission fee is }c.50. 
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PANDORA'S BOX 
Persistent Fantasies as Themes in the Plays of Jean Anouilh 


The plays of Jean Anouilh, ~hich at one 
time were Broadway "poison," now seem to be 
certain of success, provided only that the 
leading roles be used as vehicles for ace 
cepted stars. In Great Britain the respect 
accorded to this author is tremendous, and 
every conceivable advantage has been granted 
tothe productions of his plays: scene design, 
music, costumes, lighting, ballet, and, what 
is most important, expert casting with the 
best players available. In France Anouilh 
has received all this andmore, for his plays 
have achieved the distinction of literature. 
Not only are they read by the general reading 
public, but at least one of them has attained 


the vicarious immortalityofa "Classique La-- 


rousse," published for lycéens with a full 
panoply of notes, students' aids, and even 
examination questions and subjects for themes. 


The result of such unprecedented acclaim 
on all levels for a dramatic author born in 
1910 has been a certain number of serious 
attempts at systematic criticism, over and 
above the day-by-day and week=by-week accounts 
in newspapers and periodicals. One persis- 
tent problem has been the source of Anouilh's 
appeal, and many and various have been the 
attempts to account for it. As always, some 
critics have been dazzled by the sheer mage 
nificence of technique, particularly in the 
writing of dialogue. So wrote M. Gilles Des- 
boiges on the occasion of the opening of 
L'Alouette in Paris during February, 1954: 


un instant de fatigue chez le 
spectateur. A peine vient-on de sou- 
rire qué l'on est.pris par la tension 
du drame pour rire presque aussitét 
d'une situation, d'un mot; on est ate 
tentif Ala réflexion sévére d'un per- 
sonnage et l'on est précipité immédi- 
atement dans les remarques. Rapide, 
ne vous laissant pasderépit, l'oeuv- 
re est tour a tour grave, légére, pi- 
toyable, amusante.... 


But when we have analyzed all of the de- 
tails of his technique, we have not advanced 
a single step toward the true comprehension 
of Jean Anouilh. Criti¢s circle around the 
works of our author without ever finding a 
gate through which to enter. They find him 
& materialist, a farceur, an erotic! They 
even offer to set forhim certain goals which 
they feel he is obligated to pursue: 


Je suis persuadé qu'Anouilh, s'il ne 
veut pas rester prisonnier du sujet 
unique que, sous des formes diverses, 
il a exploité jusqu'ici, devra s'é- 
chapper soit vers le comique, soit 
vers le religieux (et cette direction, 
il la choisirait aussi bien en s'op- 
posant qu'en adhérant)....Il est au 
pied d'un mur, au fond d'une impasse. 
Tout est dit, sauf le seul oui ou le 
seul non qui importe. Le ‘voile de 
la vérité' n'est soulevé qu'a moitié. 
Faut-il rester ‘immobile jusqu'a la 
mort,’ fasciné par un spectacle ov 
n'apparaft que la moitié de 1'homme? 
ou faut-il porter plus loin le regard 
et démasquer notre meilleur visage? 
On pourrait alors alléguer, puisqu'on 
l'aurait enfin apergu, qu'il n'est que 
déguisement et mensonge. Jusque-1la 
l'expérience demeure incompléte. 


There are others who, like the M. Gignoux 
whom we have justed quoted above, bear a grudge 
against Anouilh for depriving them of some 
sort of absolute response, as if the price of 
their ticket entitled them (to use Gignoux's 
metaphor) to "the other half of the man." At 
all costs they seek to impose upon him a sys- 
temof-ethics, to insist that, when he appears 
to be most joyous, the weight of all human 
misery must still weigh him down: 


Il y aura toujours dans le monde un 
coeur pur et angoissé, une 4me souf- 
frante et fréle, un &tre de pitié et 
de misére qui empécheront Jean Anouilh, 
leur frére de race, d'étre heureux. /3 


el'auteur de l'Hermine, généreux 
mais égocentrique, devait, pour se 
renouveler, parvenir 4 sortir de lui- 
méme pour accéder 4 une grande éspér- 
ance de salut collectif, qu'elle soit 


d'inspiration socialiste ou chrétienne. /4 


The British critics, although they are 
less hot for certainties in this our life," 
are still bemused by Anouilh's apparent une 
willingness to write important plays about 
"important" subjects. The title of what 
seems to be the sole major book on Anouilh 
published in England (Hdward Owen Marsh's 
Jean Anouilh. Poet of Pierrot and Pantaloon) 
reveals the attitude of the author toward 
the subject-matter treated. in the plays. 


His themes are in fact elementary, 


often naive, yet upon these simple 
foundations he constructs’ the most 
powerful and poetic plays. They all 


revolve around a pure love and showit 
contrasted with lust, or respectable 
contentment, or the possessive feel- 
ings that parents have for their child- 
ren, But beyond this it is surprising- 
ly hard to generalise about Anouilh and 
his drama, 


In the United States, some of the papers 
in the learned journals make tentative dashes 
in the direction of a half-open door, only 
to retreat precipitately. Thus Professor 
John C,. Lapp opens his paper on Anouilh: 


Most of Anouilh's plays, whether 
they be "roses," "brillantes," or 
"noires," deal in varying degrees of 
intensity with the incompatibility of 
purity and integrity on the one hand, 
and the crass compromise, the petty 
venality of the everyday world on the 
other. Perhaps his most frequently 
recurring word, and the most disputed 
"value"inhis plays, is "happiness"— 
bonheur. ... The struggle, then, is 
between the character (in almost 
every play the heroine) who refuses 
to accept less than the absolute, and 
the compromiser, for whom a doubtful 
"bonheur" is the only goal, and whose 
values and those of the world that 
Supports them beats against the wall 
of his antagonist's resolution. /6 


And M, Robert Champigny concludes another, in 
which he has racked Anouilh with Aristotle 
and Jung, with these words: 


The dramatic critic may confine 
himself to a technical analysis; most 
of the time, however, he will try to 
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find a human meaning and he will launch 
into psychological and moral consid- 
erations. These questions necessari- 
ly involve discussion of the status 
of the theatre with regard to life; 
yet the dramatic critic frequently 
seems to be talking in his 2 un=- 
der the spell of the theatrical dream. 
The concept of catharsis has been 
forgotten. The alienation, the pos- 
session, the irresponsibility of the 
ersona are accepted as moral values. 
the mask becomes a model. /7 


Perhaps it may be quite acceptable for a 
dramatic critic to "talk in his sleep." Cer= 
tainly one would rather do that than to avert 
one's face, cast down one's eyes, and cross 
demurely to the other side of the critical 
highway whenever the use of irrational psy- 
chodynamic analysis is called for. Oddly e- 
nough, I do not even believe that it is ne- 
cessary to call things by other than their 
right names in order to keep one's respecta- 
bility, as does the last contemporary critic 
whom we shall quote: 


Toute l'oeuvre d'Anouvilh est tra- 
versée comme d'une plainte, par cette 
nostalgie de l'enfance, of les ama- 
teurs de biographies voudront sans 
doute recueillir l'aveu de je ne sais 
quelle défaite personnelle du poéte 
et oi les disciples de Freud trouver 
aient matiére de riches disserta- 
tions. Pour moi, je prefére y cher- 
cher la présence d'une sorte de mythe 
du Paradis Perdu, etc., etc. /8 


For it is frustrating to find ourselves 
hemmed in by the judgments of critics who 
will see little or nothing save through the 
spectacles of pure reason. Let us not put 
our trust in "reason"—especially when we are 
dealing with the works of Anouilh. Let us 
say with Pascal that there are "deux excés; 
exclure la raison, n'admettre que la raison." 
Fortunately the many-minded public possesses 
the true touchstone. We who read, and par- 
ticularly we who attend the performances of 
the plays forthe pleasure we get from thenm— 
we understand Anouilh better than the ration- 
alists, for we are "dans la méme galére." 
We do not deceive ourselves, for we do not 
seek any formulas. We experience, deep within 
ourselves, consciously or unconsciously, the 
same emotions which the author himself ex- 
perienced, consciously or unconsciously. We 
know what it is to talk with our selves, to 
bring forth from one's soul a whole proces- 
sion of characters with the HERO (the self of 
fantasy—life) in their midst. 


Monsieur Henri: On n'est jamais seul. 
est avec soi, c'est autre chose, 
tu le sais bien. [Burydice, 398.] /9_ 


The HERO of Anouilh is quite unreasonabla 
He cries for the moon; he seeks to stay the 
sun in its course. He is a rebel who is con- 
sumed by the universal DREAMS which plagues 
the ancients, whicn plague us today. I use 
the word DREAMS as a concept whichis far 
more vast than the word TRUTHS, Anouilh 
would never pretend to pronounce final truths. 
He lets himself go; he dreams upon the stage. 
More than that, he gives free play to these 
dreams, which fill the theatre with iridescent 
bubbles that burst and disappear at the 
slightest touch. That these dreams conceal 


hidden truths cannot be questioned. But they 
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bear more relation to the world of unreality 
than to that of reality. Note what Anouilh 
himself wrote shortly after he had written his 
version of the classic theme in Antigone: 


En 1936 je découvris qu'un sujet ne se 
traitait point forcément dans sa ri- 
gueur naive, dans sa simplicité ou sa 
rudesse naturelle, que l'auteur dra- 
matique pouvait et devait jouer avec 
ses personnages, avec leurs passions, 
avec leurs intrigues. "Le Voyageur 
sans bagages" fut pour moi la premiére 
piéce ou je jouai; "Antigone", ma der- 
niére, me permit de transposer le jeu 
dans le monde tragique, de présenter, 
comme un jeu, la marche artificielle 
du destin.s « 

Traiter un sujet en se jouant de 
lui, c'est créer un monde de conven- 
tions et de sortiléges, tresser autour 
de lui ume couronne de charmes. La 
piéce ou il y a jeu ressemble a une 
composition musicale. Le jeu ne la 
rend pas moins vraie, ne lui enléve 
rien de sa vraisemblance; au con- 
traire, elle semble d'autant plus 
proche de la vérité que l'auteur joue 
Plus et mieux avec elle.... O 


This "jeu," the dynamics of which we shall 
discuss in a moment, possesses the mobility 
of two gears which Anouilh engages by means 
of a third. Gear one represents certain 
more or less fixed characters (somewhat in 
the fashion of the Commedia dell'Arte); gear 
two, action in which certain themes (love, 
death, experience, "life") are repeated over 
and over. On the one hand, we have dei per- 
sonnagi in search of a dénouement; on the 
other, certain prefabricated dénouements from 
which the author makes his selectionin order 
to link them to the "characters" chosen, Let 
it not be supposed that such a mode of compo- 
sition is mechanical; it is just in this way 
that the "game" of which Anouilh speaks fits 
in. And once more, watch out for the modal- 
ity! Amouilh's flexibility is prodigious. 
We find ourselves inthe blackest naturalism; 
then, suddenly, we see that the mode has 
changed and that we are soaring above the 
clouds. For example, in the last act of 


Colombe, when we feel that the play has 
reached an end on the level of realism, we 


find ourselves transferred to another level 
which is quite above and beyond reality; 
i.e., within the psyche and memory of Julien. 


Anouilh's characters, Anouilh, as we have 
said, uses certain ed characters, First 
there is the HERO (who, because the word is 
used on the fantasy-level, may be maleor fe- 
male), and his “other half" of the opposite 
sex, with whom he recovers that sense of 
unity which the platonists long dreamed of, 
The HERO has a family: mother, father, bro- 
thers, sisters, uncles, aunts, tunloved) wives. 
Then there is the HERO'S friend (who is a 
sort of second hero, an all— but hero) ; 
sometimes this character is the HERO'S bro- 
ther; a multiple projection (as Thomas Mann 
has phrased it, "a dialectic separation into 
two parts of the poet's personality.) With 
such a dramatis personae, any themes can be 
encompassed. 


Anouvilh's themes, First, there is LOVE 
which is ths fusion of two souls and two bo- 
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dies, love at its highest point. Yet there 
are nuances in this exalted passion, as the 
following examples will reveal. 


Egocentric love: 


Le comte:.. Zant que l'étre aimé est 
cette projection idéale de moi-méme, 
tant qu'il est mon bien, ma chose, 
tant il est moi. C'est si bon de 
sortir de l'immense solitude. A soi- 
méme, sincérement on n'oserait pas. 
Mais tout donner 4 cet autre qui est 
vous, quelle bonne pluie d'été sur un 
coeur racorni. Jusqu' au moment ol, 
caprice, hasard, l'autre redevient un 
autre sans plus. [Ardéle, 79] 


Centrifugal love: 


Jason: Je t'ai aimé, Médée, comme un 

omme aime une femme d'abord. Tu’n'as 
sans doute connu ou gouté que cet 
amour=1a4, mais je t'ai donné plusqu'un 
amour d'homme—peut=—&tre sans que tu 
l'aies sue. Je me suis perdu en toi 
comme un petit gargon dans la femme 
qui 1'a mis au monde. Tu as été long- 
temps ma patrie, ma lumiére; tu as été 
l'air que je respirais, l'eau qu'il 
fallait boire pour vivre et le pain 
de tous les jours. [Médée, 389] 


Inexplicable love: 


Le comte: ...de l'aime. Je ne savais 
absolument pas ce que c'était. C'est 
tout béte, sans brio, sans grfce, sans 
drélerie, sams riendece que je croy- 
ais aimer, mais cela est... . Ma plus 
grande jole est d'étre avec elle—rien 
d'autre m'ause plus.... 
{La répétition, 472) 


The HERO'S transcendental love: 


Julien: Pauvre petite Columbe de deux 
sous... . Tunepense qu'a ton rendez-= 
vous....vdJe t'aimais, moi, comme un 
petit garcon aime un autre petit gar 
gon avec qui il a échangé son sang 
une nuit dans le dortoir, Aa la vie 4 
la mort; commeunpetit compagnon pour 
lutter et pour vivre tous les jours, 
jusqu'a ce qu'on soit vieux ensemble, 
tout fragiles et tout blancs et qu'on 
n'ait plus qu'daserappeler en fermant 
les yeux, l'unad cété de l'autre... . 
Et comme une vraie femme, en plus. 
Pour le bon et pour le mauvais, pour 
les scénes et pour les silences— 
quand on est arrivé @ se connaftre si 
bien, onn'aplus besoin de se parler. 
tColombe, 314-153 


Timeless love: 


Orphée: Tu as posé ta téte contre moi 
et tu t'es endormie. Et, moi, je me 
suis senti devenir fort tout a he 
fort de tout le poids de ta té&te. 1 
me semblait que nous étions couchés 
nus sur une gréve et que ma tendresse 
était une mer montante qui recouvrait 
peu & peu nos deux corps étendus.... 
Comme s'il avait fallu notre lutte et 
notre nudité sur ce lit en désordre 
pour que nous devenions vraiment deux 
petits fréres. ([Eurydice, 342]. 


Love, then, for Anouilh is more than love: 
it becomes a very raison d'&tre, In the play 
from which the last lines were quoted, one 
ef the key characters quotes Musset: 


Vincent:. ..Tous les hommes sont men- 
eurs, inconstants, faux, bavards, hy- 
pocrites, orgueilleux ou l&ches,—mé- 
prisables ou sensuels; toutes les 
femmes sont perfides, artificieuses, 
vaniteuses, curieuses ou dépravées; 
le monde n'est qu'un égout sans fond 
ot les phoques les plus informes ramp- 
ent et se tordent sur des montagnes 
de fanges. Mais il y a au monde une 
chose sa&inte et sublime, c'est l'union 
de ces deux &tres si imparfaits et si 


affreux! ([Eurydice, 313] 


Anouilh's second theme is life—experience,. 
This he opposes to love, irreconcilably. 


Le Général: ... Il y a l'amour bien 
str, Et puis il y a la vie, son en- 
nemi. «ce [Ardéle, 8] 


This "life" to which our author has taken 
a dislike fills him with nothing but horror 
and disenchantment, like "un “e déjeuner 
de familles, ennuyeux comue tous les iejcune 
ers de familles, mais nécessaire." It ime 
plies asurrender which the HERO is incapable 
of making, and which he does not want to make. 
He does not take readily to compromise, to 
"le petit bonheur." When it comes down to 
it, what does this "petit bonheur" amount to? 


Le comte:... #t la vie est pleine de 
petites joies humbles pour chaque 
jour. ... Nous sommes trop exigeants, 
tante Ardéle. La vie est faite de 
piéces de deux sous et il y ena une 
fortune pour ceux qui savent les amas- 
ser. Seulement, nous les méprisons. 
Nous attendons toujours que la vie 
nous régle avec un billet de mille.... 


Elle [Ardéle] répond avec assez de 
bon sens que lorsqu'on trouve un bil- 
let de mille, il ne faut pas le lais- 
ser filer. [fardale, 69] 


Anouilh's Antigone is even more intransigent. 
She hesitates for a moment, but recovers in 
order to follow the path toward her inevite 
able fate, 


Créon:.. .Tu verras, ga deviendra une 
petite chose dure qu'on grignote, 
assis au soleil. Tu la prendras.... 
La vie c'est un enfant qui joue 4 vos 
pieds, un outil qu'on tient bien dans 
ses mains, un banc pour se reposer le 
soir devant sa maison.... La vie ce 
n'est peut—6€tre tout de méme que le 
bonheur. « « 


Antigone: Quel sera-t-il mon bonheur? 

femme heureuse deviendra-t-elle 

la petite Antigone? Quelles pauvretés 

faudra-t-il qu'elle fasse elle aussi, 

jour par jour, pour arracher avec ses 
dents son petit lambeau de bonheur? 

Dites, & qui devra-t-elle mentir, a 

qui se vendre? Qui devra-t-elle lais- 

ser mourir en détournant le regard? 

CAntigone, 191] 

Our HERO, therefore, rejects life; in psy- 
choanalytic terms, he is regressive. He does 
not want to grow up. e future can never 
bring true happiness; certainly not happie 
ness as conceived by the Umcomscious in man, 
This happiness, incomprehensible to reason 
(and, alas, also to many critics), Pascal 
knew well enough when he described it thus: 
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Tous les hommes recherchent d'étre 
heureux; cela est sans exception; 
quelques différents moyens qu‘ils em 
ploient, ils tendent tous a ce but. 
Ce qui fait que les wns vont a la 
guerrs, et que les avtres n'y vont 
pas, est ce méme désir, qui est dans 
tous les deux, de dif- 
férentes vues. La volonté ne fait ja- 
mais le moindre démarche que vers cet 
objet. C'est le motif de toutes les 
actions de tous les hommes, jusqu'a 
ceux qui vont se pendre. 


"However different may be the means they 
employ, they all tend toward the same goal." 
The means which Anouilh employs is to allow 
free playtohis Unconscious. There he finds, 
deep down, a dream which he exhibits to us, 
the shuddering and trembling of his inmost 
being. At all costs he wishes to preserve 
that dream, not to let it vanish, not to al- 
low it to be dulled by life (experience). 
He holds fast to it, for it is his sole hap- 
piness, the only life that counts, the life 
of the Unconscious. What is the price of 
that happiness? Sometimes it is paid for 
with the life of his HERO. 

regarde pas. 


Eurydice: . .. Ne me 

Taisse-moi vivre. ..Dis, je t'en prie 
J'ai tellement envie de vivre... 
Orphée: Comme ta mére et son amant, 
peut-étre, avec des attendrissements, 
des sourires, des indulgences et puis 
de bons repas, aprés lesquels on fait 
l'amour et tout s'arrange. Ahi non. 
Je t'aime trop pour vivre. 


(Eurydice, 382-83] 


Classical literature bequeathed to our author 
manifold examples of the death of the HERO, 
Antigone goes to her own immolation as toa 
rite, 


Antigone: Moi je veux tout, tout de 
sulte,——et que ce soit entier,— ou 
alors je refuse!.. Je veux &tre stire 
de tout aujourd'hui et que cela soit 
aussi beau que quand j'étais petite 
Ou mourrir. 


Créon: Allez, commence, commence comme 
ton pére! 


Antigone: ... Comme mon pére, oui} 
ous sommes de ceux qui posent les 
questions jusqu'au bout. Jusqu'ace 
qu'il ne reste vraiment plus le petite 
chance d'espoir a étrangler.... 


(Antigone, 193-94] 


Death, then, is Anouilh's third theme. 
Death whichis sweet rather than bitter; death 
which grows inevitably out of opposition to 
life. For it is life which seeks to destroy 
eternal youth, life which must be conquered 
if one is to preserve that ideal, those fan- 
tasies, which one bears within. That ideal 
has been nursed since infancy; itis the myth 
of the self which resides within us. I 

e golden legend of youth. It must never 
see the light of day except in some disguise, 
Like a very Mother Goose, our Unconscious 
pervades and mingles with everything we ex- 
perience, The Prince becomes a frog, and 
vice versa; Beauty sleeps for twenty years 
and then awakes, younger and more beautiful; 
love is eternal; Cinderella weds the son of 
the king. The wicked are punished; the good 
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are rewarded; the HERO shakes off the appear 
ance of a beast and emerges, resplendent, for 
he is "of noble race." 


Whether it be into death or into the fan- 
tasy world of unreality, our author leads us 
far from the fields where the herds graze: 


Monsieur Henrifwho personifies Death]: 
Won cher, y a deux races d'étres. 
Une race nombreuse, féconde, heureuse, 
une grosse p&te Aa pétrir, qui mange 
son saucisson, fait ses enfants, pousse 
ses outils, compte ses sous, bon an 
mal an, malgré les épidémies et les 
guerres, jusqu'da la limite d'&ge; des 
gens pour vivre, des gens pour tous 
les jours, des gens qu'on n'imagine 
pas morts. Et puis il y a les autres, 
les nobles, les héros. Ceux qu'on 
imagine trés bien étendus, p&les, un 
trou rouge dans la té&te, une minute 
triomphants avec une garde d'honneur... 
(Burydice, 4603 


Death remains, within the Unconscious, one 
persistent fantasy among others. Let it be 
noted that this "death" is not the true death 
of physical decomposition, but a state which 
is outside of life, yet a state in which be- 
ings continue their existence, for all sorts 
of fantasies find their home within the Un- 
conscious of man. /1ll The dead return; at 
times they experience resurrection (symbol 
of the re—birth of hope). The fantasies of 
the Unconscious are, like the plays of Anouilh 
in the titles of his collected works, both 
"black" and "rose." And Anouilh knows how to 
blend the two "colors" skillfully, and, to 
use another word he has used in his titles, 
"brilliantly." 


Let us take as anexample Le Voyageur sans 
bagages, anearly play. A victim of amnesia 
during World War I is claimed by several dif- 
ferent families. In one of them he re-dis- 
covers his true identity. But nothing about 
that former identity nor about that family 
pleases him. He rejects the family despite 
the most convincing proofs. fThus Gaston— 
Jacques renounces life: 


Valentine: Ecoute, Jacques, il faut 
pourtant que tu renonces 3 la mer- 
veilleuse simplicité de ta vie d'amné- 
Sique. Koute, Jacques, il faut pour- 
tant que tu t'acceptes. Toute notre 
vie avec notre belle morale et notre 
chére liberté, cela consiste en fin 
de compte nous accepter tels que 
mous sommes..ee Ces dix—sept ans 
d'asile pendant lesquels tu t'es con- 
servé si pur, c'est la durée exacte 
d'une adolescence, ta seconde adoles- 
cence qui prend fin aujourd'hui. Tu 
vas redevenir un homme, avec tout ce 
que cela comporte de taches, de rae 
tures, et aussi de joies. Accepte-toi 
et accepte-moi, Jacques.... Et, que 
tu le veuilles ou non, il faudra que 
tu appartiennes a quelqu'un ou que tu 
retournes dans ton asile. 


Gaston: Eh bien, je retournai dans mon 
asile.... Allez-vous-en, maintenant. 
Il ne me reste pas le plus petit es- 
poir: vous avez joué votre réle. 


{Le Voyageur. 267] 


Gaston hurls a missile at his reflection 
in the mirror, thus "destroying" himself. The 
lights are lowered on the soul of Gaston- 
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Jacques for an instant; then a rose —colored 
persi-tent fantasy illumines the scene. A 
little boy who has lost his parents claims 
Gaston as his ner after reassuring him- 
self thet the little boy's relatives are 
reully dead, Gaston agrees to leave with his 
new little uncle for kngland; that is, for a 
new life. 


Herein lies the meaning of the piéces 
roses. lo escupe into an unreal world where 
one need never grow old, where one can keep 
in his coul the consoling dream, "rorever 
wilt thou love and she be fair." To re-dis- 
cover the Sleepinzs Beauty, still more beau- 
tiful after her long sleep, for we (at once 
poets and spectctors) have not grown any 
older either. To give Cinderella her Prince 
Charming, as did the author for Amanda in 
Léocadia (Time Remembered). To be re-born 
into a new Lite with the virgin who was the 
child's mother when he was very young, as we 
find in Rendez-vous de Senlis. 


Georges: Il n'y a qu'a vous regarder, 

ailleurs, pour deviner que vous &tes 
la petite fille d'une maison bien en 
ordre. D'une maison ot il faisait 
clair et chaud le soir, ot les domes- 
tiques étaient polis et les repas sans 
drames, Heureuse, radieuse, Isabelle. 
+ « « Comme vous devez en avoir, des 
grand'méres heureuses se tenant a la 
queve leu leu par le pan de leur jupe 
derri@re vous, jusqu'a la derniére 
qui vous tient la main et vous pro- 
tége encore. 

Je vais vous dire quelque chose de 
dréle, je crois bien que j'ai été 
aussi amoureux de toutes vos grand'- 
méres. (Rendez-vous. « 165] 


And so unfoldsawhole world of delightful 
fantasies which the Unconscious can never 
abandon. The unconscious love of a young 
girl for her father is to be found satisfied 
in the marriage of Araminthe and M. Orlas in 
L'kcole des réres. xiches and nobility crown 
the humble fsabelle in L'Invitation au cha- 
teeu (although twin neroes are necessary in 
order to accomplish it). Sometimes the author 
— in aArdé@éle and Valse 
es toréadors n order to achieve the reso- 
Tution of a fantasy. The "aged heart of a 
young man," the General (Lieutenant Saint- 
Pé), whocannot forget the love of his youth, 
is transferred from Ardéle, where it (the aged 
heart) finds no point of issue, to La Valse 
des toréadors, in which his secretary, his 
alterego, his unrecognized and unacknowledged 
son, carries off the virgin who has been ly- 
ing fallow for SEVENTEEN years. And the pure 
young man of twenty acts under the inspirae 
tion of the General himself, who has advised 
him not to hesitate when he finds his ideal, 
but to act at once. 


Mlle. de Sginte-Euverte: Je l'aimais 
au premier instant, je vous l'ai dit, 
mais, ma pudeur de jeune fille et 
puis, j'avaistellement l'habitude de 
croire que l'amour n'était qu'une ate 
tente, quand il m'a demandé d'étre a 
lui, j'ai voulu lui dire: 'Plus tard! 
Demain!*® Vous savez ce qu'il m'a re- 
pondu?.... Il m'a repondu: Tout de 
suite!... 


Truly the reply of the Unconscious to the 
soul of Man is: At once! And so the General . 
who has temprized too Long retraces his steps 
—vicariously through his own son-——in order 
to attain the loyal virgin. Here is Anouilh's 
third theme, the fantasy of death, resurrec- 
tion, and re-birth. 

tee HH 


On the day followin; the premiére of La 
Valse des toréadors Gin Le fijaro for January 
23, 195°), le anouilh undertook to writea 
first-nizht review of his own play: 


Voila enfin un dramaturge qui con- 
prend que le théStre est, avant tout, 
un libre jeu d'esprit, que le vrai- 
semblance, une intrizue soigneusement 
menée, des entrées et des sorties ha- 
bilement agencgées ne sont rien. 


« eli, Jean Anouilh, un jeune homme 
qui promet beuacoup malgré son lourd 
passé, sans égalerses maitres [Piran- 
dello and Giraudoux], s'avance gail- 
lardement dans la voie qu'ils lui ont 
tracée, orientant tout particuliére- 
ment ses recherches dans les savoureux 
rapports de la farce et de la vérité 
qui semblent lui tenir a4 coeur, 


Rien n'est vraisemblable, eneffet, 
dans cette aventure du géneral saint 
Pé qui a attendu dix-sept ans, pour 
la perdre en dix minutes, Mlle. de 
Saint-fuverte qu'il aimait, et cepend- 
ant, tout est vrai. La procédé vau- 
devillesque et caricatural... nous 
introduit. . .merveilleusement dans le 
domain cocasse et inquiétant des mau- 
vais réves. Un scénario de Mac Sen- 
net ou de Feydeau, 4 travers la trame 
duquel des sentiments vrais, parfois 
tragiques, mais rendus inoftensifs et 
propres au jeu de l'esprit par la dé- 
formation caricaturale, nous sont of- 
ferts. <A nous de jouer avec eux... 
et l'on rit, d'un bout Al'autre, méme 
et surtout aux moments oi l'on devrait 
pleurer. 


majorité des criti 
d'autre part. ‘n'ont pas 
jouer au méme jeu. me faire de vos 
billes de couleurs, si les bons élé@ves 
premiers en classes ont décidé, eux, 
de jover au papa et ala maman? La 
récréation manque forcément d'entrain. 


Would it be boasting, cher M, Anouilh, to 
say that in following the course of your 
works, I heve laughed and cried at the right 
moments? And that, in submitting them to 
this analysis, I have "played the same game" 
as you have? 


Eleanor B. Manheim 
501 Jest 123rd street 
New York 27, N. Yo 


NOTE:Source Notes for this paper will be found on pase 16 (the last page) of 
this issue. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Simon 0. Lesser, Fiction and the Unconscious 
With a Preface by Ernest Jones (Boston: Beacon Press, 1957) 
Pp. xiii + 322, including Appendix amd Index. 45.00 


I find Fiction and the Unconscious an in- 
triguing boo ecause it manages to recon- 
cile with no apparent strainorill-humor the 
most up—to—date clichés from three usually 
conflicting areas of thought: the New Criti- 
cism, Freudianism, and middlebrow liberalism, 
No attempt at compromise (particularly be- 
tween the guardians of literature and those 
of psychology) should be despised; and Mr. 
Lesser brings to his effort intelligence, 
tact and a lucid style. His book has even a 
certain originality arising from its fortun- 
ate juxtaposition of quite unoriginal ideas; 
and it should make those happy who would like 
to preserve the methods of literary analysis 
developed by the NewCritics (Eliot, Richards, 
Tate, Brooks and jarren) without surrender- 
ing afaith in democracy or abandoning Freud- 
ian psychology, thoughsuchcritics generally 
condemn all three. 


From the New Critics, Mr. Lesser has learn- 
ed to treat ambiguity asavirtue rather than 
a defect of fiction; and from the same sources, 
he derives acanonof rewardingly "“over-deter- 
mined" writers: Melville, Hawthorne, Kafka 
etce, much analyzed favorites of the New Peda- 
gogues to whose work he returns once more. 
More importantly, however, he accepts, assumes 
without questioning, the orthodox rejection 
by such critics of what they call "extra-lit- 
erary considerations," especially those of 
biography. "Ihave deliberately included lit- 
tle biographical information," lr. Lesser 
writes, "... I assume that the meaning of 
any story can be communicated to a receptive 
reader who knows nothing of the creator not 
even his name." That the communication of 
such meanings is sometimes carried on by 
teachers, bootles.ins to their students bio- 
graphical information their critical presup- 
positions forbid them, Mr. Lesser has appar- 
ently never noticed. 


He cannot afford to, indeed; for heis per= 
mitting himself to follow the recent drift 
(opposite to that by which the great carly 
Freudian commentators were carried), which 
leads to a discussion of the work of art not 
in terms of its genesis but of its consumer, 
There has been much talk in recent times (by 
which lir. Lesser, warier than usual, is not 
taken in) about confining criticism to the 
work itself, though the work exists only in 
a relationship with writer or reader. The 
meanings depend, therefore, either on the 
needs of the author: on what he has seen and 
is impelled to say, or on the needs of the 
audience: on what they have suffered and need 
to be told. why different eras regard one or 
the other of these orders of meaning as more 
valid is a question for historians of taste; 
but surely there is no intrinsically superi- 
or case to be made for either. 


Committed as he is to the anti-biographi- 
cal position, Mr. Lesser looks for a theory 
of fiction that can be couched in terms of 
audience-satisfaction; and this he finds in 
that most battered of all New Critical posi- 
tions, I, A. Richards' contention that liter- 
ary works "represent conciliations of impuls- 
es whichinmost minds are still confused, in- 


ter-trammelled andconflicting." In Lesser's 
words this becomes a stutement that "fiction 
endeavors to gratify as many of our longings 
as possible..." and to "reduce tension 
throughout the psychic apparatus, making the 
entire personality. ..‘more coherent and con- 
tinuous'." This does, indeed, as Lesser un- 
derstates it "somewhat resemble I. A. Richards". 


rernaps Lesser feels his position differs 
from the earlier New Critical one in placing 
greater emphasis on unconscious elements in 
art; on’the sense inwhich the artist projects 
and the audience responds to psychic conflicts 
of which neither is consciously aware. In 
his willingness to yive the id its due, as 
well as in his theory of the nature and ori- 
gin of unconscious impulses, Lesser puts hin- 
self outside the campof most New Critics and 
squarely into the camp of Freud. But nowhere 
is he more under Freud's influence then in 
his insistence upon the second-best nature of 
art. "It is to make good some of the defi- 
ciencies of experience that people read fic- 
tion... a perfectly satisfied person would 
not feel any compelling need to read stories 
ee." There is a note of competitiveness at 
least, perhaps of downright jealousyin Freud's 
comments on the artist, whom he thinks of as 
a rival performing less well though more tra- 
ditionally the service which the psychoana- 
lyst considers his own. Yet this unwilling- 
ness of Freud to recognize in literature not 
merely amateur therapy but a metabiological, 
a humane andirreplaceable satisfaction, dogs 
not only Mr. Lesser but most psychoanalyti- 
cally oriented commentators on the arts. 


"And in reading any great work of fiction 
Mr. Lesser insists, followingonce more 
the tradition, "consciously and unconscious- 
ly we satisfy emotional needs." Such formu- 
lations tend tounderrate the cognitive func- 
tion of art, to conceal the fact that "fice 
tion" tells us a truth about existence una- 
vailable to philosophy or science, the truth 
of mythos against that of logos. Neither as 
a Freudian nor as a right-minded liberal aAm- 
erican can Mr, Lesser admit that there is a 
rival truthtothat arrived at by the "scien- 
tific method." As a matter of fact, even lir. 
Lesser's Freud is remade on the model of Am-= 
erican science, defended not as a suropean 
humanist continuing the tradition of Goethe, 
(and more likely to depend on insight than 
statistics), but as the sort of white-coated 
Doctor who looks out at us over his test-tube 
from the ads for new detergents. "Histori- 
cally it must not be forgotten that psycho- 
analysis derives frommedicine..." Mr. 
ser quotes from one source, and "it has been 
possible to parallel many psychoanalytical 
phenomena inthe laboratory," he repeats from 
another. Indeed, so elatedishe by this last 
observation, that he ventures to add in his 
own name the hope that "resourceful investi- 
gators" mizht even determine "the soundness 
of some of my interpretations of specific 
stories"——with charts and stylographs and 
chemical analyses of the bloodstream, one i- 
magines. Once more, it is the middlebrow 
Americandream of dehumanizing the humanities, 
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making even literary criticism as "verifi- 
able" as predictions inthe physical sciences! 


There is a kind of egalitarianism behind 
the utopian hope of reducing (or elevating 
it is hard to know whichis the proper word) 
everything to laboratory data; and, indeed, 
Mr, Lesser is as democratic as he is science- 
minded. The aristicratic pretensions of the 
New Critics embarrass him, not only their 
overt politics but even their bias in favor 
of difficult art, i. e., art available only 
to the highbrow few. His own study deals 
not with what is traditionally called "poetry" 
(formal literary art of great complexity 
but with what he chooses to call "fiction", 
that is, any narrative or quasi—narrative 
form, including kitschy pot-boilers, the en- 
tertainments of mass culture, even dances, 
rituals and how-to-doeit broks. Psychologi- 
cally as well as democratically oriented, he 
is impatient with those who would define 
literary art in any hierarchical way. "We 
should not forget," he says, admonishing the 
highbrow pretenders, "a motion picture or 
musical comedy. . emay sometimes be the source 
of more valuable satisfactions, and that 
tragedies do not always provide it." 


fith the cold, cognitive precision of the 
greatest fictional art, he has small sympt-y. 
"The work of artists as hishnly reJarced us 
Kafka, Joyce and Flaubert," he tells us, “is 
marred by a tendency to judge human week- 
nesses too pitilessly." Whatever sucn en 
attitude has to do with truth or art, psy- 
chically it is dangerous "catering to our 
sense of guilt" and must be disavowed. But 
this is, ofcourse, a moral, an "“extra-liter- 
ary" judgment of the sort Mr. Lesser, as a 
student of the New Criticism, has pledzed 
himself to avoid. There is, however, no way 
out for him once he has defined "beauty", 
the aesthetic criterion, as that which cre- 
ates "interpsychic harmony" in the reader, 
and has chosen further to define such hare 
mony in psychoanalytic terms. Art is not a 
second=best way of coming to terms with our 
guilt and anguish in a second-best world; it 
is a first—best way to know that world, and 
whatever ignores this truth ends inconfusion 


Leslie J. Fiedler 
Department of English 
Montana State University 
Missoula, Nontana 


Arthur Wormhoudt, Hamlet's Mouse Trap 
A Psychoanalytical Study of Drama 
(New York: Philosophical Library) - $3.50 


Professor Wormhoudt's recent studyof Ham- 
let considers the play as "an object of Sys- 
tematic stucy. . .against a background of i- 
deas concerning the nature of language and 
some of the special characteristics with which 
artists endow it." In a lengthy introduction 
the author generally discusses his line of 
inquiry, which, as Mr. wWormhoudt tells us, 
is indebted to the writings of Kdmund 3Berg- 
ler, and then in a commentary on the play by 
acts gives his particular illustrations. An 
appendix then shows how 


Some of the more important ideas 
used in this study of Hamlet can be 
validated by an examination of literary 
form insofar as it is susceptible to 
quantification. The aspect of literary 
form with which we are concerned ia 
that which makes use of the grouping 
of language elements into combinations 
a four, five and six of these 

Se 


The author further states his purpose in this 
study in general as "to explore what Shake- 
speare has to offer in the way of strength- 
ening the deeper defenses of the nervous sys- 
tem" andinthe appendixinparticular as "to 
reduce the complexities" of the five—layer 
structure of sublimation——to which, we are 
told, the five—act structure of Shakespeare's 
may correspond—to reduce this structure "to 
its simplest elements in the conduction cur- 
rents which transmit nervous impulses." 


Any notice of the author's intention in 
this book should be joined with an account 
of his method. Mr. Wormhoudt's discussion 
of language draws on some facts neglected, 
he feels, by current theories of language. 
Such evidence, moreover, may be of two types. 
On the one hand is the clinical evidence sci- 
entifically arranged, and on the other hand 
is the type of evidence "to be found in the 
language of great poets and artists." It is 


only with the second type of evidence that 
the writer is concerned. and then illustra- 
ting widely from the other plays, lir. Worm- 
houdt reminds us of the peculiar nature of 
images of sight and smell, the problem of 
joining free images of sight with "the stream 
of sound," the abstract quality of language, 
and other aspects of language. He is much 
interested in the reasons of human beings for 
engaging in symbolic activity. 


Yet when the reader is told that truth is 


beinz produced. through. words, as one point 
among these points of language interest, he 


begins to ask whether Mr. Wormhoudt may not 
one the one hand be oversimplifying his dis- 
cussion and on the other be developing it a— 
long lines unwarranted by the evidence. It 
is, for example, misleading to assume any 
connection between a five—set layer of sub- 
limation and Shakespeare's fiveeact structure 
when the process of division of the plays in- 
to acts was in reality less universal than 
the author supposes and sometimes an edit- 
or's rather than author's function. Actually, 
neither the first (1603) nor the second quarto 
(1604-5) of Hamlet is divided into acts, and 
the folio (1 ext of the play is divided 
only as far as II, ii. And the general know- 
ledge of Shakespeare from which any special 
study of Hamlet or of any Shakespearean play 
should begin, 15 in this book deficient: the 
reader stopsinunhappy amazement as he reads 
that Shakespeare was “hampered by writer's 
block": 


For the next sevenor eight years [after 
The Tempest] until his death he was un- 
able to produce anything that would 
bear his name— unless real author 
of the plays died with The Tempest. 
And yet, supposing that the stratford 
Shakespeare was the poet, at forty-five 
even he might well have expected to 
live another ten or twenty years and 
would hardly have needed so obvious a 
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swan song as The Tempest at this point 

in his life. 
There seem to be several confusions in such 
thinking. We should note, for example, that, 
on the contrary, Shakespeare probably wrote 
with ease, and labored over onlyafew of his 
plays. This is not to say, of course, that 
his plays are not carefully planned and writ- 
ten, but, instead, to remark on the manner of 
his composition. There seems in the quoted 
pass.ge tobe some confusion alsoas to Shake= 
speare's identity. Thus as a general dis- 
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cussion of Shakespeare and Hamlet, lir. Worm 
houdt's book is unsatisfying; as a speciale 
ized psychoanalytical study it is unsound to 
the extent that it meglects and even misrep- 
resents some of the known practices of shake- 
speare's craft. 


Glenn H. Blayney, Jr. 
Department of inglish 
Wayne State University 
Detroit 2, Michigan 


OTHER BOUKS RECEIVED 
** Brief comments under certain of these books 
does not preclude fuller reviews in later issues. 


James A. McClintock and Paul C. Obler —= 
The Ages of Man: Psychological kxplorations 
in Literature. Copyright as to original ma- 
terial by the editors; published in mimeo- 
graphed form at Drew University, madison, 
Ne dey 1957. 619. Not offered for sale 
in its present form. 


(While we shall most certainly have more 
to say about this work as a whole, and par 
ticularly about certain portions of it, a 
few salient facts may be noted here. "This 
text," writes Professor Obler, "is now being 
used in a psychology course here at Drew Uni- 
versity, given by Professor James McClintock, 
The course, which has been given for some 
six years now, is called ‘Psychology through 
Literature.' Both Professor McClintock and 
I felt the need for a text which would pre- 
sent short stories, poems, and occasional 
excerpts from longer works which would chal- 
lenge the students to analyze them both in 
terms of their intrinsic literary merit and 
as psychological documents raising problems 
particularly associated with childhood, adc- 
-lescence, maturity, and old age——the ‘ages 
of man.' In addition, we wanted a text which 
would ewaken the student to the problems of 
the relationship between literature and psy- 
chology." 


Part I of the book deals with "Psychology 
and Literary Criticism" and opens witha most 
provocative essay by Dr. Obler, followed by 
a selectionof papers by Gardner Murphy, Gor- 
don Allport, Sigmund Freud, Thomas Mann, Hie 
mund Bergler, Lionel Trilling, I. A. Richards, 
G. Jung, and kenneth Burke. Part II opens 
with an introduction on "The Four Ages of 
Man: The Task Defined." Then follows a series 
of selections from literary sources covering 
a wide range—Rolke, O'Casey, Saroyan, Joyce, 
O'Connor, Dostoevsky, Mark Schorer, Koestler, 


G. M. Hopkins, Trilling, Countee Cullen, Ka- 
therine Mansfield, Willa Cather, Hawthorne, 
Sherwood Anderson, Allan Seager, Jules Ro- 
mains, Henry James, Henry Read, Browning, 
Melville, Erskine Cauldwell, HEdith Sitwell, 
Marianne Moore, John Masefield, T. S. Eliot, 
Galsworthy, Daudet, and Tolstoi. At various 
points inthis section, criticalcomments with 
psychodynamic orientation are included in 
toto. Thus, the Sditors comment on Joyce's 


"Araby;" Mark Kanzer and Robert Durer each 
have notes on Dostoevsky's "The Peasant lia- 
rey," am Simon Lesser's chapteron "iy Kinse 
man, Major idolineux" and"I want to Know \hhy" 
is included in full. The first part of the 
text is followed by a Selected Bibliography 
or. psychology and literary criticism; the 
second by a set of questions of the literary 
selections.] 


Edward Podolsky, ed. — The Neuroses and 
Their Treatment. New York: osophical 
ibrary, no date. Pp. 555+xiv (no index). 
$10.00. 


{Two copies received. Why? The work con-= 
tains no "literature."J 


E. M. Butler — Heinrich Heine. A biogra- 
phy. New York: Philosophica brary tbat 
printed in Great Britain), 1957. Pp. 291+ 
xii (with index). #6.00 


{The author, Hmeritus Professor of German 
inthe University of Cambridge, is the author 


of such works as The Myth of the M s and 
Ritual Magic. She acknowledges a from 


conversations with Professor William Rose, 
whose enlightened scepticism where tradition 
is concerned has been salutary and whose 
book, Heinrich Heine. — Studies of bis 
Thought and Feeling, he also kindly permitte 
me to read in reer” Yet her own work fails 
to reveal any deep psychological insights.] 


* NOTE: The reviewof lucas's Literature and 

Psychology and the new edition of Praz's The 

omantic Agony» promised for this issue, has, 
ex 


by reason o 


to a later issue, 


igency of space, been deferred 


BIBLIOGRAPHY (XXIX) 


Dr. Raymond Sayers reports: 


A psychoanalytic study of the Brazilian 
author Camilo Castelo Branco: 


Gondinda Fonscea, Camilo compreendido. 
Sua vida, e suas obras, seus impulsos pa- 
rao incesto e omatricidio. 2nd ed., corr., 
S. Paolo: Livraria Martins, 1954. 2 vols. 


Offprints received: 


Irving Stone, John O'Hara, and MacKinlay 
Kantor, Three Views of the Novel. Washing- 
ton: Library of Congress, I957. 

Roy P. Basler, "Proteus as Apollo: ‘the 
Poetry of Merrill Moore," The Literary Re- 
view (Pairleigh Dickinsed 
T1958), 2, 233-247. 


versity), 
{The text of the ar 


ticle was written before Dr. Moore's death. 
There is an introductory note inthe nature 
of an obituary, a merked contrast to John 
Py, Ciardi's slapdash contribution to Saturday 
om Review for October 12, 1957.] 


A. Bronson Feldman, "Symbolism Genuine 
and artificial (Illustrated in a Story by 
Andreyev)" (The Abyss], Samiksa (Indian 
Psa. 50¢., Calcutta), 10 (1956), 4, 167-74. 


David M, Rein, "Psychology for students 
of Literature," CiiA Critic, February, 1958, 
p. 7. (Professor nein refers specifically 
to LI’ kiTURE AND +sYCHOLOGY and concludes 
that "some training in psychology should 
be required for the Ph. D. in litera- 
ture."*J 


David V. ordman, "Brownin:'s Industrial 
ightmare," Philol. grtrly., 4‘4VI, 4 (Cce 
tober, 19575, , 

br. urdman reters in a footnote to: 

_ Charles Graham Cotter, "An interpreta- 
tion of the Chief symbolic Patterns in the 
Poetry of Robert Browning, 1833-1870," un- 
published dissertation, University of To- 
ronto, 1952. 


The Associate Editor calls attention to 


versity Press end Presses Universitaires 
de France, 1954. LNote in particular Chap. 
V, "Diderot Sexologue," and Chap. VI, 
fluences littéraires: Héroines lesbiennes 
et héroines cloftrées."] 


Recently published or announced: 


Ruths. wissler, Anna Freud, Heinz Harte 
mann, & -srnst Kris, edse, The Psychoana- 
lytic Studyof the Child (rol 1937). 
New York: international Universities 
Press. Contains: Phyllis Greenacre, "The 
Childhood of the irtist," Robert Plank, 
"On '..eeins the calamander'," and Philip 
Jeissnan, "The Childhood and Legacyof Sta- 
nislavsky." 


Horace and Ava C. snslish, Compre- 
he ns ive of Esycno logics and 
Ps yeho:nalytic ermse. New Yor oron= 
to: Longmans, 1958. 


G. W. Digby, Symbol anc Image in 
iam Blake. 8. 


Feter Coveney, Foor lionkey, the Child 
in Literature. London:(7), 7 


S. Le Comte, Yet Once iiore. Verbal 
and Psychological ratternin wjilton. ? 


will- 


H. Goldmann, Katabasis. Eine tiefen— 
sychologische Studie zur Symbolik der 
Georg Trakis. 1957. 

J.H. Matthews, Les deux Zola. Science 


= personnalité dans 1'expression. Genéve, 


* Note, peg contra, that a listing of "Ree 
quirements for Admission to Graduate Proe 
grams in Psychology" in over 140 Ameri- 
can universities (Amer. Psychologist, 
10 (Oct., 1957], 627—630) shows only one 
university with a requirement of any cre- 
dits in imglish,. 


Georges May, Diderot et "la Religieuse." 
Etude historique et littéraire. Uni- 


From.Psychological Abstracts, Vol. 31 (1357°; 
No. 2 (April): 


Ben-Ami Scharfstein, "Depth Fsychnology 
and Philosophy," Amer. Imago, 14 (19563° 
53-64. 

Amwar Ansari, "ACritique of the Tradi- 
tional Approachin Psycholosy to Aesthetic 
experience," Hd. &Psy., velhi, 2(1355), 2, 
6-14, 


Lois Balcom, "The Value of a Conupara- 
tive Analysis of anAut'cr's antobiosrapn- 
ical and Fictional dritings for Interpre- 
tation of aspects of his Fersonzlity: a 
Study Based on selected Works of jillian 
Dean Howells," Dissert. Abstr., 16 (19%), 
3736 


L. S. Bhatt, “iweasurement of Ability 
to Judge Foetry," sd. & Fsy., Delhi, <¢ 
(1955), 2, 15-c2. 

ce Pe Das, ne Rath, & Rhea stagner bas, 
"Understanding versus suggestion in the 
Judgment of Literary Passages," Journal 
abn. & Soc. 51 (1955), 624-25. 


&. De Greef, "Le conte et la psycholo- 
gie de l'angoisse," Vlaam. Opvoedk. Tijd- 
schre, 35 (1955), 336-556 

Jarl W. Donnér, Johannes Volkelts lira 
om det tragiska [Johannes Volkelt's Theo- 
ry of the Tragic] (Lund, Gleerup, 19%) 
(Contains an smslish summary.] 


Fanny du Bois-Reymond, "Der unsterbliche 
7 ipus," Psyche, Heidel., 9 (1956), 627- 


Alexander Grinstein, "The Dramatic De- 
vice: A Play within a Play," Journ. amer. 
Psa. Assne, 5 (1956), 49-52. 

Robert W. Lundin, “Aesthetic Experience 
or Rhesponse. A Psycholosical Viewpoint," 
rsy. Record, 6 (1956), 


Jacques Schneir, "Morphology of a Sym- 
act The Octopus," Amer. Imago, 13 (1956), 
-41. 

M. Z Soleh, "Sipurey hamikra al reka 
psihologi," (A paper in Hebrewon the psy- 
chological avproach to stories in the 
Bible.) Hahinuh, 27 (1954-55), 333 = 337. 


No. 3 (June): 


L. Binswanger, "Réflexions sur le temps 
et l'éthique," Evol. Pst.*, 1956, No. l, 
37244, 


H, Aubin, "Lecas Rimbaud," Evol. Pst., 
19555 25 329347. 


Jean Duvignaud, "Une expérience d'ap- 
parition du sentiment esthétique," Jrnl. 
psy. norm. path., 5% (1956), 61-85. TRe- 
actions of a group of factory workers to 


* 


a reader has furnished data on this pub- 
lication. L'ivolution psychiatrique is a 
review published by a group of the same 
name founded in 1924, The journal was 
founded in 1929, was suspended during the 
War, amd has regularly appeared quarterly 
since 1947. The purpose of the group and 
its publicationhas been "de rechercher au- 
tant que possible une synthése de la psy- 
chiatrie clinique et de la Psychanalyse 
dans tous les.aspects théoriques et pra- 
tigques de la psychiatrie et de la psycho- 
thérapie." [from the 1957 prospectus. ] 
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an unknown play substituted for an expect- 
ed production of Le Cid.] 


G. Ganidel, "ssquisse d'une étude sur 
le langage de Baudelaire," Evol. Pst., 
1956, 1, 133-140, (["L'Harmonie du Soir" 
and "La Beauté" are treated as Rohrschach 
protocols.] 


Merrill Moore, "Concerning the Creative 
Process in Literature," in Paul H. Hoch & 
Joseph Zubin, edrs., erimental Patholo- 
gy (papers read at the Ess meeting of the 
Amer. Psp. Assn.] (New York: Grune & Strat- 
ton, 1957), pp. 120128. 


L. H. Sebillotte,"Notes sur Kafka," 
Evol. pste, 1956, 1, 339-355. (Diagnoses 
and persistent motifs and trends based on 
the novels and personal journals.] 


M. Tramer, "Geistige Reifungsprobleme. 
(III): Die Entwicklung Hans Christian An- 
dersens (1805-1875," Ztschr. Kinder Ste, 
23 (1956), 33-47. [Andersen's "infantilism" 
and neuroticism allayed by creative pow- 
ers. English, French, and Italian sum- 
maries.] 


No. 4 (August): 


Leslie H. Farber "liartin Buber and 
Psychiatry," Fste, 19 (1956), 109-120. 


Ishak Ramzy, "From Aristotle to Freud: 
A Few Notes onthe Roots of Psychoanaly- 
sis," Bull. Clin., 20 (1956), 
123. (The™documented landmarks in Freud's 
academic background" include his transla- 
tion of John Stuart 111.) 


A centenary symposiuminhonor of Freua 
published in HebrewinUrim, 13 (1355-56), 
618-628, contains papers by Thomas liann 
end ..rnold Zweig. 


Giorgio Lolli, “Alcoholism and homo- 
sexuality in Tennessee Jillisms' Cat on-a 
Hot Tin Roof," Qrtrly. Jrnl. Stud. Alcohol, 


Thomas and symbolism 
in the arts," Jrnl. Aesthet., 15 (1956), 
152-80. 

Me 5S. Viteles, "La nouvelle Utopie," 
Rev. apple, 6 (1956), 1-14, 


No. 5 (October): 
liarie Bonaparte, "Deux penseurs devant 


l'abime," Rev. frang. psae, 20 (1956) 

Patrick llullahy, "Interpersonal Psychi- 
atry versus the Philosophy of I-Thou and 
I-It," Pst., 19 (1956), 401-408. [A conm- 
mentary and criticism of the Farber ar- 
ticle on Martin Buber, supra.] 


Leslie H. “arber, "Secrets of the Uni- 
verse," Pst., 19 (1956), 408-415. [A reply 
to imllahy, supra.] 


arnst Blum, "Uber Sigmund Freuds: Der 
Mann Moses und die monotheistische Relig- 


ion," Psyche, Heidel., 10 (1956), 367-590. 
Kate Victorius, "Der 'Moses des Michele 


angelos' von Sigmund Freud," Psyche, Heid- 
el., 10 (1956), 1-10. : , 


Siegfried Behn, "Biographie und Psycho- 
analyse," Psy. Beitre, 2 (1956), 375-3589. 
("An inazinery dialogue between pre-Freud- 
ian, Freudian, and none Freudian writers 
and clinicians." «nmzlish and french 
maries. 
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Kdward Hitschmann, "Some Psyc ho-Analy- 
tic Aspects of Biography," Int. Jrnl. Psa., 
37 (1956), 265-69. [This and the folTow- 
ing were referred to by Pr. Fraiberg in 
cV, 4, 84.] 


Richard and Edith sSterba, "The Anxieties 
of Michelangelo Buonarotti," Int. Jrnl. 
Psa., 37 (1956), 325229. 


Warianne Handschin~- Ninck, " Altester 
und dtingster im lifrchen," Prax. Kinderpsy. 
Kinderpst., 7 (1356), 167-75. 

Gabriele Leber, "Ober tiefenpsycholog- 
ische ispekte von Marehenmotiven, " }raxe 
Kinderpsy. Kinderpste, 4 (1955), 274-85. 

manuel schwartz, "A Fsychoanslytic 
Studyof the Fairy-Tale," Jrnl. Fsy- 
chther., 10 (1356), 740-62. 


J. L. Henderson, "Stages o. Psycholoz:- 
ical Development Hyemplified in the Poet- 
ical Works of T. S. wliot," Jrnl. analyt. 


Esye, 1 (1956), 133-44, 


Ann Lodge, "Satan's Symbolic Syndrome," 
Psa. Reve, 43 (1956), 411-22, (Milton, PL. 


Martha iolfenstein, "Analysis of a Ju- 
venile Poem," Psa. Stud. Child, 11 (1956), 
450-72. [A. E. Housman] 


Lillian Gottesman Raeff, "The uffect 
of Literal and Poetic Orientations on the 
Meaning Structure of JVords," Clark Univ. 
Bull., No. 224 (1956), 26. 


From Psychoanalysis: 


A. Bronson Feldman, "James Joyce's 'A 
Painful Case' (1905). A portrait of ob- 
= narcissisn," 3, 4 (Winter 1957), 


Hdmund Weil, "The Origin and Vicissi- 
tudes of the Self—Image," 6, 1 ( Spring, 
1958), 3-19. [Generally clinical but uses 
Oscar Wilde's "The Birthday of the In- 
fanta" as evidence.] 


From Contemporary Psyc holozy: 


Harold G. licCurdy reviews [very well 
indeed] Wm. Fhillips, edr., Art and a 


choanalysis, III, 1 (Januery 1958), I-3. 
[See LEP, VII, 3, 42-43.) 


From Kodern Fiction Studies: 


Fhyllis Bartlett, "Other Countries, 
Cther .enches," 3, 4 (inter, 1357-58), 
345-49. (Professor Bartlett follows the 
literary citation, allusion, and distor- 
tion of a juotation from Ine Jew of Lalta. 
The psycholo_icsl processes involved need 
no bluerrint, and ror~ is given.] 


trofessor Beebe's rich "uuodern Fiction 
Nevcletter" turns vp come valuable nuz sets: 
", . study of Ine of the screw 
discovered 2monz The papers of the Late 
Henry C. “Goddard which, acoording to a 
prefctory note by Leon del, is a pre- 
Kenton, pre=-.Jilson Freudian interpretation 
of the celebrated story." Ibid., p. 364. 
(Refers to the June, 1957, issue of Nine- 
teenth-Century Fiction, deveoted to Henry 
James. ] 


wr, Beebe reviews Fiction and the Un- 
conscious, praising the examples and duck- 
ins the main thesis. Ibid., p. 368. 


BIBLIOGRAPHICAL REFERENCSS FOR "AUTOPSY ON SOLNESS" 


Arabic numerals in the left margin refer to the four cri- 
tical approaches to the play referred to in the text. 


William: "Introduction" to The 


Arcner 
Laster Builder, in The orks of Henrik 
Tosen. New York, 6, pp. cov= 


Binswanger, Ludwig: Henrik Ibsen und das 
Problem der selbstrealisation in der 
(=schriften der Psyche, Ve 
heidelberg, 84 pp. 


Collin, Josef: Henrik Ibsen, sein Werk— 
seine Jeltanschauung—sein Teben, Hei- 
delberg, 1910; ppe 


Downs, Brian W.: A Study of Six Plays by 
Ibsen. Cambridge, O} 


Gosse Mdmund: "Henrik Ibsen" in The Works 
of Henrik Ipsen. New York, 1912; v. 
T3, pp. 161-175. 


uran, Gerhard: nenrik Ibsen, der Mann und 


sein Werk. Leipzig, 3 Ppe 
Heller, Otto: Henrik Ibsen, Plays and 
Problems. New York, 3 PPe 


Kaplan, Leo: "Zur Psychologie des_ Tra- 
gischen," Imago, ve 1 (May 1912), pp. 
132-155 

koht, Halvdan: Henrik Ibsen; eit dikturliv. 
Oslo, cd Cde, > Ve PPe 

La Chesnais, Pierre-seorget: "lhotice" for 
Le constructeur Solness in: lerrik 
Sen, Oeuvres completes. Paris, 1945; 
ve 15, 


4 


4 


Neumann, Fritz: "Baumeister Solness," 
Hdda, Ve 28 (1931), PPe 1-56. 

Price, Thomas R.: "Solness, a study of Ib- 
sen's Dramatic Method," Sewanee Review, 
ve 2 (1894); pp. 257-281. 

Reich, Emil: Henrik Ibsens Dramen,. 
lin, llth ed., 1925; pp. 389-408. 


Schatia, Viva: "The Waster Builder, a Case 
of Involutional Psychosis," Psychoana- 
lytic Review, ve. 27 (19403; 

Schlenther, Paul: Introductiontohis edi- 
tion of the German translation of the 
play in Henrik Ibsens Sd&mtliche Werke. 
Berlin, 3; Vo 8, pp. xlilieliv. 

Seip , Didrik Arup: "Innledning" in Hen= 
rik Ibsens Samlede Verker, Hundredrs- 
utgave. slo, 3 Ve » DPe 

Stuyver, Clera: Psychologie en symboliek 
van TIbsens (Utrecht the- 
Sis). amsterdan, 3; 8-111. 

Stuyver, Clara: Ibsens dramatische Ge- 
stalten——-Psychologie und symbolik. 
Amsterdam, 3 ppe 440-461, 

Jeigand, Hermann J.: The Modern Ibsen. 
New York, 1925; pp. 274=409. 


Woerner, Roman: Henrik Ibsen. 
1910; v. 2, pp. col-287. 


Zucker, Adolf Eduard: Ibsen, the WMaster 
Builder. New York, 1929; pp. 


Munich, 


SOURCE NOTES FOR "PANDORA'S BOX" 


Gilles Desboiges, "Les piéces du mois," 
in 1'Illustratior (Paris) for Feb. 3, 1954. 


Hubert Gignoux, Jean Anouilh (Paris: HMii- 
cions du temps present, De 145. 


Jean Didier, Alarencontre de Jean Anouilh 
(Liége?, 1946), p. 50. 


Serge Redine, Anouilh Lenormand Salacrou 
Trois dramaturges 4 la recherche de leur 
verite (Geneve: Editions des trois col- 


lines, 1951), 50 


Kdward Owen Marsh, Jean Anouilh: Poet of 
Pierrot and Pantaloon (London: W. H. Allen, 
Pel 


John C, Lapp, "Anouilh's hiédée: A Debt to 
Seneca," MLN, 69 (March 1954), 183. (The 
title reveals the point of major interest 
in the paper.) 


Robert Champigny, "Theatre in a Mirror: 


Anouilh," Yale French Studies, 14 (19%- 
1955), O46 


Jean iiauduit, "Anouilh ou la nostalgie de 
la grace, "in Le thé&tre contemporain 
(1952), quoted in the Lerminier edition 
of La répétition (Paris: Larousse, 1957), 
pe 

quotations from the plays are to be iden- 


tified by the title ot tne play and the 
page reference to the following editions: 


Le voyazeur sans bazazes and Burydice in 
PINCES HOTEES (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 19542) 
Le rendez-vous de Senlis and Léocadia in 
PIECES ROSES (Paris: Calmann-Lévy, 1945) 
Antigone, Médée, and l'Invitation au cha- 
teau in’ NOUVELLES PIRGES NOTRES 
Table Ronde, 1947) 

Ardéle (Paris: Table Ronde, 1949) 

L'Kcole des péres, La répétition, and Coe 
Tombe in PIMCES BRITLANTES (Paris: Table 
Ronde, 1951) 


a des toréadors (Paris: Table Ronde, 
Quoted by Didier, op. cit., pe 45. 


Forastatement as to the position I adopt 
with relation to the Thanatos—drive in 
psychoanalytic theory, see Karl A. Mennin- 


ger, Man Against Himself (New York: Har- 
court, Brace; 8), especially pp. 3—=9. 


For a statement of the "persistent fanta- 
sies" and their pvsychogenesis, see the 
same author's The Human Mind, 3rd ed. (New 
York: Knopf, 1945), pp. -359; or, bet- 
ter, the same material in the first edi- 
tion (1930) of the same work. 
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